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Dramatic texts are an ideal pedagogical tool for 
clarifying certain aspects of communication such as authorial stance, 
point of view, role, persona, impersonation, ethos, shared communal 
values, cultural assumption*;, genre expectations, audience, 
performance, dialogue, and enactment. Using dramatic texts in a 
composition class can broaden student exposure to language contexts 
and rhetorical situations in a way that benefits their writing and 
thinking generally. Students can learn to focus their wri'-ing 
perspective and construct a rhetorical "voice" by assuming a role 
from a play and arguing from a specific character's point of view. To 
develop an understanding of ethos, and shared cultural assumptions, 
students "translate" a play such as Sheridan's "The Rivals" into 
modern terms, with roughly equivalent contemporary characters and 
settings based on the local area. Students learn to understand genre 
expectations by asking whether "Oedipus Rex" is a murder mystery or a 
detective story, or whether Peter Shaffer's "Equus" is a 
problem-solving or therapy/ catharsis play. All discourse is in some 
sense dramatic and all writing and speaking are dialogue; therefore, 
drama can expand student writing skills. (SRT) 
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Usinf Drama in the Compoaltlon Class 

The oontrorersy in recent years about the advisability and efficacy 
of wing literary texts in the composition class has raised inportant is- 
sues and forced those of us ivho advocate using these texts to defend our- 
selres and rethink eor assumptions* In one of the more persuasiTO articles 
opposing the use of literature in the composition class » Barbara and Francis 
Lxde argue that composition classes should contribute to future academic and 
occupational writing with •a high degree of efficiency* (Lldes, p* 110) • 
To accomplish this, they suggest, quoting Julia S« Falk, that students should 
•do extensire reading in the particular form of writing that th^ will be 
later expected to produce themselves* (Lldes, p. 112). This of course pre- 
sumes that we know what kinds of writing » If aryv our students will be 
doing in later llfe» and that we hare the foresight to present only that sort 
of writing to them as models* Tet it is not my purpose today to take up the 
gauntlet against this challenge or to attack its assumptions i Instead, I 
would like to clarify sereoral of nor own assumptions before launching into sqr 
subject proper - the use of dramatic texts in the writing class. 

The legitimacy of arguments like those presented by the Lides and by 
Falk rests on the assumption that students learn primarily through Imitation 
and that this is how thqr should learn. However, if one*s goal in the com- 
position class is not only to teach particular writing models, but also to 
teach reading analysis, critical thinking, language acqulsition» and eren 
such less directly relevant skills like perceivlngt listening, or Imagining, 
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th«n MTor klndt of twcts, litwtry or not, may prorlde Tory flptiltful 
torial for IncTMslnK studonts* tmdorstandlnK of language and coinunlca-> 
tion* Itf position today is that vsimr dramatie toxts in the olassrooiK oan 
broadsn studmt oxposuro to lant^go oontoxts and rhotorloal situations in 
a way that bsnafits thoir writinii; and thinkln^r nenorally. 

Most students will not ba oallod upon to writ* drama at any tine dtir> 
ing thoir llTos. Msrortheloss, the laportancs of dlaloirue in the study of 
•ffoctiTO ooiamnioation goos back at loast as far as Aristotlo, a fact ably 
pointed out in the nost recent issue of College English in an article en- 
titled "Tropes of the Composing Process." Phillip I. Arrington derotes a 
section of hit essay to the trope of "composing as dramatic speech," quot- 
ing Ann S. Berthoff's argument that dialogue plays a crucial role in helping 
stvdents deralop "the discurslTo power of language" (p. 326), Recent comp- 
osition texts hare made reference to this aspect of writing, and at least one 
new book devotes itself eonlusiToly to helping students learn to write 
through mastering elsnents of dialog! le (Rnggiero). Thus it is altogether 
fitting that dramatic texts be used in the writing class to derelep students* 
awareness of the basic dialogue underlying all coraaonicatlon. 

Drama shares with poetry and fiction some of the same linguistic fea- 
tures and perceptual formulations that can be useful for student analysis and 
dlscussioni among these are not only readily identifiable language elements 
such as image, metaphor, or parallelism, but also larger structural elements 
such as motif, chronology, and perspeotlTe, But to focus today's discussion 
eren farther, I want to suggest that. In the composition class, drama can be 
particularly helpful in three broadly grouped areas i 1) authorial sUnce, 
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point of rim^ rolo* persontt Inporsonationt 2) ethos » sharod ccmnxnkZ Tal* 
HMt oultural Mffunptlonst gonro mpoetatlonsf and 3) Audleneot performanooy 
dlaloRUOy onactmont* Theso throo arMS nocMsarlly ororlap* and they are 
pTMont as vill In postry and flctlont not to nsntlon sxposltorj writing i 
bat thsir prsssncs in drana is so narksd and acosssibls that students hsTS 
little diffieidty identifying th«Bi« and dranatie texts thus beeone an ideal 
pedagogioal tool for clarifying; these aspects of conunication* 

For ease and simplioity of illustration during today^s ixresentation» I 
ifill focus on two inportant plays t Sophocles* Oedipas Rex and Richard Brins* 
Isy Sheridan* s The Rivals # to suggest some of the nany benefits of using 
drama in writing classes* Taming to the first of the three major groupings i 
it will come as no surprise to any composition teacher to suggest that stu- 
dents frequently hsTe difficulty assumine a clear stance in their writing* 
with a consistency of tone or perspectiTO. More often than not* inexperienced 
writers are unable to construct a role for thenselTos as writers - a role that 
seems as difficult as it is alien* Such writers nay vacillate between the 
conic and the serious or between the stiffly formal and the enbarrassingly 
casual without sensing any discrepancy* But* faced with the task of tenpor- 
arily assuming a role from a play and arguing from the point of Tiew of a 
specific character^ students can often focus their perspectives in a way that 
gires them good experience in constructing a rhetorical **Toice«** 

Students are frequently surprised to learn that they can take on a var- 
iety of personae and write effectiTO papers. If I ask them to pretend th^ 
are Oedipus * Creont or locastst for examplct and to explain or argue their 
point of rim of the dramatic actiont many students delight in imagining 
a specifically personal t tragic Tiew of the c ircumstances* And the result- 



ing 8trUfi;Kle vlth lan(nuig« vhleh th^ hope vill hm appropriate often givee 
then good f netmotlon In diotlon and clarity of tone* The f oUoirlng open* 
ing paragraph* taken fron an Autobiographical** paper written Iqr a student 
pretending to be the oatcaet Oedipus 9 attmpts to account for a troubled 
lifei 

I, Oedipos Rex, the exiled King of Thebes and nov wanderer of 
strange lands, am resolTed to write an account of lifSf not to 
promote praise, but to proclaim a warning to whaterer hands this 
letter may fall into* I warn him not to take those possessions he 
has for granted nor to make any hasty decisions. For it is for such 
reasons that I am what I am todays a pilgrim sojouminit in a strange 
land* 

Student responsesi hare reeelTed, in addition to many types of Oedipus au- 

tobiographies, hare also included a daily diary of Creon and a "suicide 

note** of loeaste, iridch concludes with the following words 1 

May the god^s forgire rsy son and me* Hay our children not per* 
ish for the sins of their parents* I can not go on living in sin* 
It is now time for me to md hqt pain * 

The same approach works equally well with comedy, as when students are asked 
to explain thsmselTes as I^a Languish or Paulklandi th^ frequently enj^ 
trying to be humorous only a week or two after feeling horrified in Thebes* 

Another kind of approach to dealing with point of view or authorial 
stance has less to do with personal perspectlTe than with an inductlTO con- 
sideration of issues or problem-solrin? throuirh a counterpointing of posi- 
tions* Oedipus Rex , for example, can serre as the launching point for a 
paper dealing with the problems of adopted children seeking the identity of 
their parents at all costs* I recelTed one good paper in which the student 
compared Oedipus* experience to that of a fH.end vho was driven to 

find out why he had been giren up as a baby* The friend's story ended more 
than Oedipus* , but the paper raised some provoeatlTe parallels and forced 
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th« irrlt«r to luko Inslfhtful oonneetlons. In a similar way, students 
readinn a play like The Rivals can aetirely consider specific riewpoints 
toward eourtship, auirriaire, parental authority, and violence, working to- 
ward concrete solutions that are in fact not that far remored from contem- 
porary eircumtance. 

The second aajor proupini? of elenents which aake drama especially use- 
ful in the composition class has to do with ethos, shared cultural assump- 
tions, and genre expectations. In practice, I avoid the term "ethos" in 
class, as it intimidates and confuses beginning students i but few, if Wf, 
have difficulty considering the values and assumptions of a given play 
and contrasting them with our own. One of the most lively and productive as- 
sigments I have made of this type Involves "translating" The Rivals into 
modem terms, with rouf^Oy equivalent contemporary characters and settings 
based on the local area. After a bit of initial prodding, students relish 
finding analogues for lydia Languish, Captain and Sir Anthonf Absolute, Bob 
Acres, and others. With the telling exception of Mrs. Malaprop (which we 
discuss), students have surprisingly little difficulty coming up with char- 
acter, setting, costume, and language equivalents with which they are rela- 
tively familiar. In one version. Captain Absolute is a pre-med student pos- 
ing as a motorcycle hood, Lydla a "dingy freshman in love," and Sir An- 
thony a well-heeled executive from Chicago. One black student set her 
version In the context of black fraternities and sororities near our campus. 
Other students have chosen to compare and contrast the assumptions of Sherl- 
dan's play wlth^our owiy finding not only the expected differences but also 
some rather striking similarities. 
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AlthottKh studmts •njojr these kinds of thestrloal s)ial78M and ecm* 
ptrlsonSf ths psdaforlosl imrposs is not to proTids olassroom sntortaln- 
nmt but to naks sttidents Avars that a vritsrt at his or her bestf creates 
a world based on shared asstmotionsi comninieatinK effectiTely requires be* 
inpt aware of social assumptions. Freshmen are often surprised at their own 
walues which become explicit when set aiainst those of a play like The RiT» 
als or OediiBos . One of qjr topics asks students to challenire the Oreeks* 
implicit assumption that Oedipus' life was fated and that Oedivus had pre- 
cious little choioe in the matter^a world Tiew whioh flies in the face of 
our contemporary American *be-all-you-can^e* attitude toward individual 
fl'ee will. One youmr woman took just such an approach* upbraiding Oedipus 
for his refusal to acknowledf^e his complicity in sereral k^ situations. 

Another way of approachinpr these kinds of shared asstnptions inrolTes 
askini^ students to analyve the genre expectations of a flTen plsj. To what 
extent is Oediims Rex a murder ifQTstery or detectiTe storyt What elements 
does it share with contemporary examples of these subirenresT Man./ student 
writers are already avid readers of similar popular works of our day and can 
readily assess this 2500-year-old play in terms of their own eenre assump- 
tionri 

The plot of *Oedimis Rex** thickens as it i^oes on* intrlffuin? the 
reader, as if it were the #1 best-sellin? murder littery of ^^0 B.C. 
The audience is drawn into Oedipus* investigation mostly in the first 
scene by Teiresias* lenirthy clues. In fact* a true detective could 
actually have this murder solved by the end of the first scene* but 
the audience is still in the dark* as is Oedipus. 

A similar approach can be taken with Peter Shaffer's B^uus . looking; at it 

since 

either as problem^solving or as therapy/catharsisy ^ many students are fa- 
miliar with the conventional psychotherapy metaphor of contemporary TV and 
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film. More difficult i« to a«k students to identify the comic elements in 
The liWJortence of Being Earnest or The Rivels , considerlnr the expectations 
of the audience and the ways theso expectations are frequently dashed or 
inverted* 

The inportance of f^enre analysis in the composition class is not to 
teach ettdents the theory of comedy or tragedy t but to sugf^est that one al- 
ways wrltee within certain boundaries of what is expected and desired i the 
writer operates within a chosen context which makes possible what she or he 
wants to say. This becomes eren more clear when looklni? specifically at the 
audience itself and the demands that performance make on both writers and 
their public* This tttrd major grouplni^ of audience, performance, dialogue, 
and enactment is a particularly large one, larger than I hare time to deal 
with in any great detail here* In trying to increase student awareness of 
audience, which is difficult to do in the traditional classroom expository 
"laboratory,* I ask beginning writers to consider how th^ would direct or 
perform key scenes and what they would attempt to elicit from their audience • 
either in the local area or somewhere else* This puts them in a dual role 
as readers of the text (and therefore audience) and as performers of the 
text for an audience of their choosing. Unlike with other, less public forms 
of discourse, they quickly perceive that audience awareness is crucial to 
drama and that a successful dramatic writer (in any genre) must know the au- 
dience and anticipate its needs* 

Approaching the idea of performance in this way, composition students 
are asked to anticipate audience needs in contemporary productions of Oedl' * 
PUS Tyrannos and The Rivals * In more focused paMrs, individual writers 
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describe the action of a ecene from the point of rimf of a single charac«- 

ter, explainlnfr how they purport to coraiunicate their most important 

thoughts 9 feelim^Sy deliberations, deoisions, and actions to an audience i 

Vhen the scene opens, locaste enters and be^ns prayinR to the 
Kods. Rer prayer needs to be emphasised slightly, pattinir the great- 
est amount of midiasis on the lines, *Re will listen to any Toiee that 
speaks disaster, and 1^7 adTlee goes for nothing.* This will giTS the 
effect of foreshadowing. When the messenger enters and shares his 
message with her, relief and happiness mast be expressed through her 
actions. She mast bring the emotional level of the play up by patting 
a great aaotmt of energy into the lines that begin, *0 riddlers of 
God's will 

Another way of going aboot this is to invert the process and inrite the stu- 
dent to become an audience member who interacts with one of the characters - 
either through imagined (written) conversation, by letter, or through au- 
dience response to the characters on stage. Tet another approach involves 
asking students to discuss the ftuiction of a particular character, for in- 
stance, the chorus in Oedipus , in terras of the audience. The possibilities 
for setting up these kinds of dramatic situations, in which writine students 
are reqtdred to anticipate audience needs and reactions or to respond, as 
audience, to the dramatic text, are endless, but the essential ingredient 
is that students be made aware of the audience-writer dialogue, with either 
performers or themselves as intermediaries. 

If the presence of intermediaries seems likely to cloud the issue with 
beginning writers (it doesn't seem to in my courses), it does brinpr out ano- 
ther aspect of the rhetorical situation, and that is the necessity of enact- 
ment, of making language concrete and believable. Students frequently are 
harhaeard or sketchy in their inclusion of details in expository writing, 
without having a sense of the reader's need to vlstulice, to believe, or to 
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feel ffiored* Once studentt, uslnr dramatic toxts aa ^rw material,** see 
the emotlTe effects a text can haTe in performance, th«rir nln a ereater 
tmderetandini? of making? a text ••come aliTe,** making it ••real'* for an au- 
dience* At least one of npr composition colleafcues rerularly forces his 
students to read their expository wdtinf? aloud to the entire class, in or- 
der to derelop their sense of audience - a practice that reportedly has sal- 
utary effects* So, rather than merely retelling or sunRarlainK, student 
vrlters are encouraged to rerbally create a scene, to enact it in such a way 
that an audienoe will respond* 

There are certairily other adrantaees to teaching drama in the composi- 
tion elass, not least of which is the enjoyment thsy derlre from it and the 
interaction they witness between spoken and written lanftuare - an interac- 
tion th^ don't otherwise readily perceiTe, except oerhaus with recited po- 
etry* Tet the ultimate froal in the composition class is to incorporate these 
insights reftardinK authorial stance, ethos, and performance and to carry them 
orer into all areas of the student's writing* All discourse is in some sense 
dramatic, involTing conflicts of Tlewpoints and shared rhetorical context* 
Arrlnsfton rightly points out the lonp tradition of the ••discourse-as -dialo- 
gue metaphor*^ from Aristotle to Kenneth Burke, which forms the bacfeone of 
comnunication and intellectual enquiry (p* 326)* Ru^glero argues that 

the dialogue is uniquely suited to the needs of contemporary students, 
many of whom are less comfortable with the written word than students 
of pretious generations* It is a form of discourse that is more famil- 
iar to them than the essay, reflecting as it does the casualness, the 
rapid exchanges, and the spontaneity of everyday conversation* Thus it 
offers the easiest and most natural way to learn eff ective thinking 
(p* xl). 

We are gradually coming to acknowledge, both in our composition theory and 
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In our praetio* in the elA8sroom» that all vrltinK (iind speaking) is dia* 
loprue - interaction of thoii|^t» belief » and enotion - between speaker and 
aisdienee. Is it aiQr surprise, then, that drama has nueh to teach the com- 
position student, and that insightful use of plays in vritini; classes can 
expand student mritinft skills and broaden rhetorical horlaonsT 

- Darid A. Radavich, 

Eastern Illinois Uniyersity 
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Apptndix 

Dramatic taxis ara partioularly halT>ful in eonpoaition elaaaaa ba- 
cauda tha;^ amphaaiaa thraa kqr arats of rhatorloi 1) authorial atanca* 
point of rim 9 rola* paraona* inparaonationi 2) athoa, aharacS coninunal 
▼aluaSff cultural aasumptionay ranra aixpactationa i and 3) audianca* parfor«- 
nanea* anactnant* Thaaa alamanta ara praaant alao in aaaajra and othar 
ffanraa, but ora pranarally mora accaaaibla to studanta in dramatic form* 

1. AUTHGRIAL STANCE / POINT OP VIEIf / ROLE 

Studanta hara difficulty with atanoa and paraona in thair vriting* 
Aakinc^ tham to writa from a mask can ba rary halpftl in making tham 
avara of praaantation* point of rlair* and oonaiatancy of parapactiTa* 

Aaaif^antai Parauaaion or arn^imant f^om point of riow takan from 

a play 

Inductira considaration of thmatic iaauaai problam- 
aolTini; 

2, ETHOS / SHARED COMMUNAL VALUES / GENRE EXPECTATIONS 

Hiatorloal contraata maka atudanta awara of thair own social assump- 
tions* 

Assignmantai Analysis of comtmal valuas and aaaumptions throucth 

modamiaation or oomparlson/contraat 

Analysis of f^anre axpactations 

3« AUDIENCE / PERFORMANCE / BNACIMBirT 

Studanta naad to incraaaa thair avaranaas of audianeai writing as a 
apacial kind of parformancai tha nacassity of ftanarating, raachlngf 
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and IntarMtinrr an axiditnoai the adTtntaKM of mactinr or showlnf?, 
dramatitinir rathar tnan naraly reporting, 

Aaal^nmantai ConsidBration of performanea and audlanea naads /ex- 
pectations 

Dlalofn^.a, direct intarohan^e with a character 

OTHER ADVANTAGiTSt 

Naltlple parapectives 

Interaction of spoken and written discourse 
Class inrolTsment 
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